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A Supervisor’s Quest for the Real Thing 


By a Supervisor of Art Instruction 


NOTE: 


to her teachers—but here are her own words: 


The author of this article, a specialist well trained and of wide experience, once said 


““When I suggested that Art meant something less limited than two or three scheduled and stereo- 
typed lessons each week, and that Beauty included something more vital than elaborate blackboard 
calendars or even carbon reproductions of great masterpieces chosen from an approved list, they for 
the most part either listened in skeptical silence or else made open protestation that, being a mere 
‘bird of passage’, I knew nothing of the grinding and impelling routine of their day’s work which 


left them little time or desire to experiment with vague and elusive theories. 


When I went further and 


gently hinted that’our goal might be approached by such practical ways as cleaning cupboards, arrang- 
ing desks and washing blackboards, they regarded me with cold disapproval, while one unusually 


outspoken damsel (an attractive girl, whom one year of teaching experience had made drolly authorita- 
tive and conclusive) advised me, with some little asperity, to go and try it myself and see.”’ 


Wonderful to relate, the Supervisor resigned her position, secured employment as a regular 


teacher in an ungraded school in the country, and proceeded to put her theories to the test. 
fortunate in having herewith an account of her experiences. 


We are 
While the author prefers to write anony- 


mously, she is known personally to the Editor, who can vouch for the facts. 


T was a year ago last fall that I 

entered upon my strenuous though 
interesting and exhilarating labors. The 
problem definitely resolved itself into 
this: given, a small building consisting 
of main room, cloak rooms and wood- 
shed (all in good repair, though in 
chaotic confusion), set in ample but 
unkempt grounds and attended by 
some twenty children of widely varying 
ages, nationalities, 
abilities: 


and 
to make, an abode of beauty, a 
place of ‘“‘significance 


dispositions 


and charm,” 
whose influence should be vital enough 
to give a few lasting standards to these 
children and through them touch the 
and life. It was 
clearly a matter of design, though far 


home community 


*This includes the noon hour 


more exacting and absorbing than 
anything I had ever attempted, and I 
proceeded to make application of the 
familiar principles of fitness, order, 
balance, rhythm, unity and harmony. 
Quite obviously the purpose of this 
particular school-plant was to provide 
a suitable place in which a group of the 
large and small children together with 
their teacher could successfully carry 
on throughout the seven-hour day,* 
not only the scholastic activities out- 
lined in the superintendent’s “‘ courses,”’ 
but those of a physical, social, and 
aesthetic nature as well. To meet these 
the 
clean, comfortable, convenient and at- 


tractive, and the yard well-kept and 


requirements building must be 
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provided with some equipment for 
healthful games. 
A searcity of water that first fall 


gether at our own seats. The children 
were charmed with the “table-cloths”’ 


and that meal and all subsequent ones 
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PLATE I JUST AN ORDINARY 
AMPLE BUT UNKEMPT GROUNDS 


made cleanliness unusually difficult, 
but we did manage to have the floor 
scrubbed and oiled and the windows 
washed. The school board provided 
for the and the children 


assumed the care of the daily dusting. 


sweeping 


As all but two or three of the pupils 
bring their luncheons, the noon hour 
seemed an important one. 
days I watched the haphazard manner 
of eating and noted the littering of the 
grounds with bread crusts, egg shells 
Then, 


no store in this village, I commissioned 


For several 


and apple cores. as we have 


the stage-driver to bring from the next 


town several yards of white oil cloth. 
This I cut in oblong pieces to fit the 


tops of the ‘‘double’”’ desks and the 
following noon produced these covers, 


suggesting that we might enjoy our 


luncheons more if we ate them all to- 





COUNTRY 
THE ~ 


SCHOOL BUILDING SET IN 


ADDITION "’ IS DISCERNIBLE 


have been pleasant, social affairs. Each 
noon the refuse is burned in the stove 
and the small crumbs scattered out of 
doors for the birds, and it is very seldom 
that any unpleasant signs of food are 
seen either about the building or the 
grounds. 
ioned a rough but 


One of the older boys fash- 
useful 
from boxes and we placed it in the 
Extra pails and 
towels were provided by the authorities 


washstand 


woodshed. paper 
and the pre-luncheon ceremony of hand 
washing was established. This 
met with great favor and I suspect 
that much of its popularity is due to 
the simple expedients of heated water 
and a soap shaker. 
jar had been unearthed in the wood- 
shed and when it had been thoroughly 
cleaned and its missing faucet supplied, 


has 


A covered stone 


it made a suitable receptacle for the 
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drinking water brought in one of our 
new pails from a neighbor’s well. 
enameled cups of uniform 


Grey 
shape and 








GIRLS’ 
OF HAND-WASHING 


PLATE Il. 
CEREMONY 


THE DOMAIN 


initialed with 
white paint to insure individual use. 
These are washed daily with the 
dishes used in preparing the cocoa 
which we have served during the cold 
weather. 

The work involved in all of these 
duties pertaining to our general welfare 
is divided among committees, known 
respectively as “‘housekeeping,”’ “fire 
and water,” “‘material,” and “library,” 
the personnel of which is changed fre- 
quently enough to give variety of train- 
ing and responsibility. Other things 


size were bought and 


which have added to our comfort are 
screens for doors and windows, venti- 


lating boards and curtains of ecru 





WHERE THE PRE-LUNCHEON 
WAS HAPPILY ESTABLISHED. 


scrim (made by the girls) which soften 
the unpleasant glare of light. Our 
greatest needs at present are a jacketed 
stove and adjustable seats and desks, 
and doubtless they will come in due 
time, although just now they are con- 
sidered beyond us. 

As convenience and order go hand 
in hand, whatever is done to promote 
the one helps the other—a fact which 
we early demonstrated. For the greater 
part of the first term our “industrial 
work” consisted of sorting and arrang- 
ing the heterogeneous mass of material 
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which was stowed away in every con- 


ceivable nook and corner. Finally, 


after destroying much that was worth- 








sary for each pupil’s work is distributed 
by the committee in charge at the 
close of the afternoon session and 














PLATE III. (1) THE DESK AND A WALL OF THE SCHOOLROOM INCLUDING THE BULLETIN BOARD 
WHERE THE ‘“‘WATCHWORD” (BEAUTY) IS CENTRAL AT THE TOP, WHERE GOOD SCHOOL WORK IS 
DISPLAYED, AND WHERE PICTURES OF CURRENT INTEREST ARE PLACED LOW TO BE EASILY SEEN BY 
SMALL CHILDREN. {2) THE NATURE STUDY CORNER, WHERE NATURE BOOKS, THOUGHTFULLY 
ARRANGED BOUQUESTS, QUOTATIONS APPROPRIATE TO THE SEASON AND THE MONTHLY RECORDS 


ARE HAPPILY 


less, the useful things were marshalled 
into definite places and the tidy array 
of books, paper, raffia, reed, tools, 
dishes, brooms and even stove-wood 
looked so attractive to us that it has 
been quite as much a pleasure as a 
task to keep them all in good condition. 
Orderly arrangement has also been 
extended to the daily program and 
to both class and seat work and has 
saved not only time, but labor and 
nerve-strain as well. The paper neces- 


COMBINED. 


placed in desk folders under stone paper 
weights for use during the following 
day. After a few suggestions, the 
arrangement of the papers has been 
left to the pupils’ own individuality 
and they take much interest in so 
placing their work that it will econo- 
mize space and at the same time admit 
of rapid reading and correction. The 
best papers are saved and placed on 
the bulletin board or in our “good- 
work”’ folder which is always on exhibi- 
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tion. Individual programs indicate 
to each older pupil his particular work 
for each period of the day and the little 
children also have their definite assign- 
ments for class and seat work. In 
spare moments anyone is at liberty 
either to read or do industrial work 
and we have accomplished a good deal 
in just these “‘odds and ends” of time. 

Although on three walls of our temple 
is inscribed, “Be orderly,” on the 
fourth we have written, “Be not too 
and there is nothing which 
suggests’ the ‘‘Lock-step” or even 
military precision. As the 
arrive in the morning. they come and 
shake hands with me and again as they 
They move about the 


orderly,” 


leave at night. 
room with perfect freedom as necessity 
requires, the only limitation being that 
they shall not disturb others; and it 
seems to me that this adds to the charm 
of our school for what is more beautiful 
than a pleasing manner? 

When it came to the actual decora- 
tion of our room we found that the first 
step must be elimination, and what a 
relief that “‘purgation of superfluities”’ 
After the various 
ments”’ in the form of ancient calendars, 
penny reproductions and _ fly- 
specked drawings had ascended in 
smoke, the bare walls seemed very rest- 
ful and I was quite content to await 
the growth of our picture fund. Sales 
and contributions increased this quite 
rapidly, however, and by the middle 
of the year “Sir Galahad”’ and the 
‘“‘Aurora’’ were hung in spaces admira- 
bly adapted to them. The ‘“Sower”’ 
and the “Madonna of the Chair’’ were 
added later and all four pictures con- 
tribute much to the enjoyment of our 


was: ‘“‘embellish- 


torn 


children- 


school life, especially as two of them 
are in The 
pictures was made to meet the needs of 
this particular school, and because they 
“fit”? and have been well studied they 
are much loved. A bulletin board of 
cork carpet, uniform with the black- 
boards in size and framing, has been 


color. choice of these 


fastened to a vacant wall space and 
gives opportunity for posting good work 
and small pictures of current interest. 
Here too is placed each month’s ‘“‘watch- 
word,” printed by one of the older 
pupils in large letters on a neutral toned 
ecard. On a similar though smaller 
board in the entry is kept our daily 
program, for the benefit of 
the list of committees, and any notices 


visitors, 


which are to be brought to the pupils’ 
attention. 

At the front of the main room is our 
“nature-study corner,” consisting of a 
good sized table, two small blackboards 
and a little corner shelf placed just 
The table, on which is 
spread a burlap cover, hemstitched by 


above them. 


one of the girls, contains nature books 
and magazines. Here, too, are placed 
any specimens we may be studying, 
and as at 
spring flowers, a delightfully realistic 
bronze frog ‘“‘holder’”’ in a grey-green 
Japanese dish furnishes an attractive 
place for the exhibition of new varieties. 
On one board is printed a quotation 
appropriate to the month, while on 
the other we are just now keeping our 
flower record. The shelf holds, accord- 
ing to the season, different arrangements 
of berries, foliage, buds or flowers which 
we try to make as beautiful as possible. 
Under a close-by window a bookcase 
has been built to hold the fine collection 


present we are collecting 
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of over a hundred volumes supplied by 
the Free Public Library Commission 
of the state. Just outside this window 
we maintained during the cold weather 
a bird-feeding station which consisted 
of a small evergreen tree set on a broad 
shelf, and which we kept temptingly 
baited with crumbs, seeds and suet. 
Birds are very plentiful in the winter 
as well as spring and if one is spied 
anywhere in the vicinity the whole 
school very quietly and cautiously goes 
to the windows to inspect it. 

Several “‘clean-up’”’ days have put 
the yard in fairly good condition though 
considerable grading will be necessary 
before it can be developed properly. 
We have some apparatus and more will 
be added as we have time to fashion it. 
Meanwhile much pleasure is got out 
of ball and bean-bag games, running 
and jumping contests and folk-dancing. 

Last fall the town, evidently inspired 
by the children’s enthusiastic interest, 
built on to the school house an addition 
containing horse and wood sheds, and 
made over the old wood-shed into a 
most delightful work-room, convenient- 
ly equipped with a large supply closet, 
ample shelving for dishes and our 
“Model Store,” a white enamel sink (!) 
a little built-in, “first-aid’’ cabinet and 
a commodious sand table furnished 
with castors to allow easy moving. The 
girls have taken great pleasure in fitting 
this room with curtains, wall pockets, 
dish-towels and dusters, while the boys 
have had equal pride in arranging the 
wood-shed and providing places for the 
wood, cleaning utensils, carpentry tools 
and’ basketry material; and now that 
all is in shape we realize how much 
this '“new ‘part’’ adds ‘to our general 


happiness and well-being and wonder 
how we ever managed without it. 

A well balanced school life is import- 
ant if an all-round development of the 
children is sought, and so I have tried 
to provide somewhat for physical and 
spiritual as well as mental activity. 
The freedom with which the children 
move about has been previously men- 
tioned. This I have encouraged, and, 
in arranging the daily program, have 
deliberately planned for it by giving 
the younger ones frequent exercises in 
blackboard writing and drawing, to- 
gether with several recreation periods, 
spent either out of doors or at the sand 
table. To each older pupil has been 
assigned the care of a younger child, 
whose seat work he corrects and whose 
industrial work he supervises—a_ co- 
operative measure which not only 
strengthens our ties of good fellowship 
but saves my time as well. The in- 
dustrial work of all the pupils has grown 
out of the needs of the school and has 
thus far included sewing, knitting, some 
basketry, paper and cardboard work 
and “odd jobs” of carpentry, together 
with the daily “school keeping” duties 
which have been listed elsewhere. This 
is supplemented by the State Club- 
work which although done at home is 
inspired and directed through the school. 

Each month has its “watchword,” 
chosen either in relation to its holidays 
or because of some significant charac- 
teristic of that particular time of the 
year. About this center the morning 
talks, the daily quotations and the 
formal teaching of ethics. The Flag 
Salute, given each morning, and the 
Country Boy’s Creed recited at night, 
keep before us high standards of living 
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by which we often measure our conduct 
and aspirations. In order to cultivate 
a conscious love for the beauty of 
Nature 


inspiration and appreciation in Art 


the basis for most, if not all, 


we have devoted fifteen minutes daily 
either to Nature study or Nature draw- 
ing, and results have surely justified 
this large (proportionately) expenditure 
of time, for the children are becoming 
enthusiastic and intelligent investiga- 
tors and recorders. Picture study, 
of our own pictures (those hung on 
our walls and those framed by our 
windows), and of others found in the 
cheap reproduction series, if one of our 
greatest pleasures. Some elements of 
picture making have been explained 
and the children like to find the “center 
of interest’’ and see how the artist has 
sought to guide the attention to it. 
Views of beautiful scenery, buildings 
and noted places are gathered from 
every source for use in geography and 
history work and serve to broaden a 
circumscribed horizon. We also get an 
immense amount of quiet enjoyment 
out of what Dr. Cabot* calls the “‘ minor 
arts,’ and a funny story, an amusing 
incident, the flash of a rainbow through 
a bit of glass, the carol of a bird, a 
swift glance of inquiry or exultation 
met, interpreted and answered in the 
same language, the silent applause of 
sparkling eye and appreciative smile, 
all serve to and 


ease sweeten our 
daily life with our fellows.”’ 
Rhythm—repetition with accent 


also does much to give zest to what 
otherwise might become deadly mono- 
tony. It will even send prosy drill 
work in “facts,” 


“tables” and “pho- 


nics’? dancing along just by the intro- 
duction of a bit of variety, “once in so 
often.” To 
grades do routine number work four 
days and on the fifth use the Model 


illustrate: the primary 


Store (which, however, would lose its 
charm were it an everyday occurrence 

we eat our luncheon with little varia- 
tion, noon after noon, and then comes a 
“red letter day”’ bringing a huge cake, 
resplendent with snowy frosting, colored 
initials and blazing candles, to celebrate 
the recent birthdays. Other instances 
might but will 
suggest the importance of the principle 


be given these two 
and indicate its power to keep the 
whole enterprise moving happily and 
successfully. 

Harmony in our school-life is ‘‘work- 
ing together,’’ the agreement of people 
and of things for the sake of the com- 
mon good. Occasionally we paraphrase 
a favorite rhyme of the little children 
and say, 

“T’ll help you and you'll help me, 

And then what a 

there'll be!”’ 
Habits of mutual helpfulness have been 
fostered in 


beautiful school 


many ways, for in these 
small and scattered communities where 
co-operation is so much needed it often 
is conspicuously lacking. | 


ready spoken of the way in which the 


have al- 


older pupils look after the younger ones 
in the schoolroom. This guardianship 
has also been extended to the play- 
ground, and with 
against “ bossing,”’ 


due precautions 
provides for every 
one’s good time during the recreation 
periods. 

When buying new furnishings of any 
kind we tried to articles 


have select 


*See chapter on Play, in-‘‘What Men Live By,” by Richard C. Cabot 
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that will ‘go well’’ with the rest of the 
room. Thus the picture frames are all 
of the same general style and color 
although each one is toned or tuned to 
the picture for which it provides a 
setting. When curtain scrim and table 
oil cloth was to be bought for the work- 
room I turned over the samples to the 
children who made excellent choice of 
colors. If for any reason the emphasis 
of colored crayon is desired in board 
work, dull yellows and tawny browns 
are used and harmonize with the tones 
of the sheathing. I never mean to miss 
an opportunity to make appreciative 
comment on especially becoming colors 
in the girls’ dresses or hair ribbons 
that ‘‘match,” and at the same time 
take pains to have my own costume 
conform to the principles I endeavor 
to teach. 

Just as far as is possible (and expe- 
dient) I take the children into my con- 
fidence, explaining the why and where- 
fore of measures which may be new and 
strange, and asking for opinions re- 
garding them. Frequently I will state 
a problem which is confronting us and 
call for suggestions which will aid in 
its solution. In this way we all work 
together for ‘“‘the good of our school,”’ 
a phrase that might be termed our 
“‘slogan,’’ so often is it on our lips and 
in our minds. In this way, too, we have 
gained unity—of purpose, of effort 
and of accomplishment—for, knowing 
what we have wanted to attain and 


WHO SWEEPS A ROOM AS FOR THY LAWS 
MAKES THAT AND THE ACTION FINE. 


George Herbert 


why, we have neither worked blindly 
nor with scattered energy. Of course 
there is still much detail to be worked 
out and much refining to be done. 
The design is far from completion and 
because of its immense possibilities 
will always offer opportunity for greater 
perfecting. But even this slight approx- 
imation has been wrought with more 
joy and greater satisfaction than any 
Art-work I can conceive of, for, ‘If 
we work upon marble it will perish, 
if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it; if we rear temples they will crumble 
into dust; but if we work upon immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with princi- 
ples, with a just fear of God and love of 
our fellow men, we engrave on those 
tablets something that will brighten 
to all eternity.” 

Moreover, I believe that in this way 
children can most effectively be brought 
under the influence of the Art Spirit, 
an influence which will be potent in 
the shaping of their ideals and in the 
directing of their wills. According to 
Kmerson, “‘The life of man is the true 
romance, which, when it is valiantly 
conducted, will yield the imagination a 
higher joy than any fiction.”” Why, 
then, may not school-life, made beauti- 
ful through the application of basic 
and universal principles, become a 
true design which shall give ever-in- 
creasing delight to all who behold it 
and perpetual joy to those who fashion 
it? 
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Out-of-Doors With an Open Eye 


By Carl F. Gronemann 
Elgin, IU. 


AM going to ask you to take a walk 
with You hesitate because, 
you say, there is nothing worth looking 
at in our out-of-doors at this time of the 
year. But come out into the invigorat- 
ing air and see. 


me. 


As we cross an open field two brown, 
withered oak leaves driven by the wind, 
come tumbling toward us. (Plate If). 
One suddenly finds itself ‘caught in 
some corn-stubble at our feet, where it 
lies quivering and panting, completely 
exhausted by the wild chase while the 
other goes dancing on straight into some 
tumble-weed piled in the corner of the 
fence. 

Not far from here is a small patch 
of woods. Notice how the bare limbs 
of the trees reach up into the sky as if 
praying that spring might return soon 
and clothe them in shining green again. 
But not all the trees are leafless. Only a 
short distance away the dead leaves of 
red and white oaks are still 
clinging to the branches and whispering 
to one another of how they dread being 
forced to leave home in the spring, to 
be replaced by young leaves. Some- 
times the wind tears one away from its 
companions and sends it sailing through 
the air, finally landing among some 
underbrush. At the base of the trunk 
of one of these oaks a brown-creeper is 
diligently searching for food in the 
crevices of the bark, while clinging to a 
branch above is a nuthatch hammering 
away in the attempt to dislodge a tiny 


some 


chrysalis hidden there. Occasionally 
he stops to call out his cheery quank! 
quank! On the branch of a shag-bark 
hickory is a blue-jay dressed in his 
beautiful coat of blue, white, and 
black, which makes him very con- 
spicuous against the dark branches of 
the trees. He is provoked at our pres- 
ence and, with his topknot raised, is 
scolding us in his harsh, shrieking voice. 

We finally reach the woods and are 
greeted with the harsh caw! caw! of a 
flock of crows about to enter also, but 
upon discovering us they immediately 
change their course and fly toward the 
nearest cornfield where they alight 
among the cornshocks. 

Beyond the woods the ground covered 
with hazel-brush and hawthorn slopes 
gradually toward some lowland. Here 
clasping hands with the hazel-brush 
are the dry stalks and leaves of the 
golden-rod, the wild asters, the swamp 
milk-weed, and a large number of 
Joe-Pye weeds whose purple heads 
brightened the lowland in August and 
September. They have now turned to 
a dull brown. Plate II. 

As we walk along among the dead 
vegetation, some juncos suddenly rise 
and make for a distant clump of wil- 
lows. Near it a dead weed stalk is 
bending low beneath the weight of a 
gold-finch who is feeding upon the seed. 
The willows are leafless. 

As we approach them our attention is 
attracted to a peculiar formation on 
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PLATE I. TWO BROWN LEAVES CAME TUMBLING DOWN 


the tip of many of the branches. They 
are cone-galls formed by tiny flies who 
laid eggs on the buds at the ends of 
the branches. In due time a grub 
hatched from each of these eggs, 


immediately began eating the bud. 
This stunts the growth of the leaves 
and causes them to overlap one another. 








Gradually the cone-gall is formed with 
the grub inside. Here it remains 
during the winter, changing to a tiny 
fly which emerges from its oddly 
shingled domicile in the spring. Let 
us examine one of these galls closely. 
We find it consists of velvet-like per- 
fectly dry scales. Cut it in two and try / 
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PLATE Il. JOE-PYE WEED, BEAUTIFUL IN ROSE COLOR AND GREEN IN THE EARLY FALL, 
IS QUITE AS BEAUTIFUL ON A WINTER AFTERNOON WEARING CAPS OF PURE WHITE SNOW. 
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to locate the cause of this abnormal 
growth. You will find a small flesh 
colored grub about one-eighth of an 
inch long, right in the center of the gall, 
surrounded by a filmy sack which is 
open at the top, but closed and securely 
fastened at the bottom. Plate III. A 
willow cone-gall is shown at A. Bisa 
cross-section of it with an arrow point- 
ing to where the grub is located. The 
grub is shown at C as it appears in the 
winter. Because of the special interest 
we have taken in the study of the willow 
cone-gall, we have forgotten that in all 
seasons Mother Nature has new sur- 
prises in store for those who will take a_ ing of the brook, or the whispering of 
stroll through her garden and listen as_ the wind, speaks to us about her myriad 
she, in a soft low voice, like the murmur- children. 





PLATE Ill. A WILLOW CONE-GALL AND DETAILS. 


By October first the great bird armies are in full flight, although the flycatchers, 
swallows, bobolinks and most of the warblers have passed before that time. 
During October look out for, say, these five migratory birds—the shrike, the tree- 
sparrow, the pine finch, the fox sparrow, the hermit thrush, and (I will just 
add seven more to make a baker’s dozen) the white throated sparrow, the 
brown creeper, the nuthatch, the golden crowned and ruby-crowned kinglets, 


the junco, and the yellow palm warbler. 


If you live in the South! Oh, think of living down in Florida or in Alabama 
or in South Carolina in the winter! What a day one could spend among the 


birds on a rice plantation ! 


What an experience to paddle about some hidden 
lagoon with the water birds rising at every hand and the long-legged waders 


watching silent and statuesque among the reeds! 


But I would just as lief be a Northern boy or girl in the deep woods with the 


winter birds—East or West! Da.tuas Lore SHARP. 
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Photography and Fine Art 


By Henry Turner Bailey 


VILLI. 





MASTERPIECE 

of pictorial art 
is complete in itself. 
Within its frame 
lines the observer 
sees a finished crea- 
tion, and behold it 
is very good. The 
exploring eye has-no 
desire to peep out- 
side the limits set 
by the artist. Where that road comes 
from (page 64) matters not; where it 
goes to is of no consequence; this pres- 
ent portion of it is enough; here is the 
veritable land of the Lotus Eaters; we 


share the sigh of Dr. Watts: 
“My soul would ever stay 
In such a frame as this; 
And sit and sing itself away 
To everlasting bliss.” 


This mood, induced by a work of art, 
is curiously complex. It is a blend of 
activity and passivity. We are at 
once excited and soothed by the beauty 
before us. We are moved to investi- 
gate every nook and corner of the 
picture while we accept without ques- 
tion whatever the artist has ordained. 
Our imagination takes wings, the pic- 
ture becomes a point of departure, we 
have new thoughts and fresh dreams; 
but somehow we never get away from 
the picture itself. It enslaves us. As 
Emerson put it: “New born, we are 
melting into nature again.” 

The work of art like Longfellow’s 
Lady Wentworth, is “a vision, a delight 


if 














Henry T. Bailey 


THE COMPLETED PICTURE 


and a desire,’’ but a desire which instantly 
fades into a fresh delight and that in 
turn into a more satisfying vision. We 
might salute the work of art as Emer- 
son saluted Beauty herself: 

I drank at thy fountain 

False waters of thirst, 

Thou intimate stranger, 

Thou latest and first.’’ 
This sense of completeness, finality, 
detachment, self-sufficiency, which a 
work of fine art first and last conveys is 
attributable in part, at least, to what 
is commonly called Balance. 

Balance means such an adjustment 
of part to part, of attraction to attrac- 
tion, that the picture appears to be in 
stable equilibrium. In a_ balanced 
picture every element seems to be in 
exactly its own proper place, and con- 
tent to stay there forever. There is no 
apparent crowding, no apparent push- 
ing or pulling, no rivalry; everything 
shares in the universal content that 
reigns eternally within that little quad- 
rangular universe. 

Balance has often been described as 
an equalization of opposing weights. 
Equal weights balance at equal dis- 
tances from the point of support, as in 
the primitive scales; and unequal 
weights inversely at unequal distances, 
as in the steelyard; but this is a crude 
illustration when the elements of a 
picture are concerned. In a picture 


it is never balance of mere mass that 
has to be considered. 
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PLATE LVIII. AN UNUSUAL AND EFFECTIVE DECORATIVE PICTURE BY ERNST LIEBERMANN. 
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PLATE LIX. 
LIEBERMANN. 


By reference to Plate LIII in the 
previous chapter it will be seen that not 
only size and contrast constitute at- 
tractions for the eye, but movement, 
sequence, angle, complexity, isolation, 
proximity, position, and the 
unexpected. All these terms inter- 
preted concretely, as in Plate LVIII, 
mean that the white horizon and the 


logical 


lines of surf, the succession of head- 
lands, and the road in the corner, the 
crags that make up the headland in 
the middle distance, the bird all alone 
against the white of the great cloud, 
the white castle so near the frame, the 
wave breaking against the headland, 
and again that surprising bird, are all 
attractions for the eye. But further- 
more the empty spaces are in themselves 
attractive by contrast with the spaces 
filled with detail. The suggested dis- 


BALANCED AND UNBALANCED COMPOSITIONS 
THE SECOND BY A PHOTOGRAPHER WHO SHALL BE 


THE FIRST BY ERNST 
ANONYMOUS 


tance lures the eye. The exquisite detail 
in the bird gives him still further im- 
portance. Indefinable psychological 
elements enter in to complicate the 
conditions. Balance can never be fully 
established in a picture by rule of 
thumb, or by the higher mathematics. 
It must be felt. But the final result of 
all adjustments is a composition which 
fully satisfies the trained eye and the 
sensitive spirit. The center of interest 
in the picture, the supreme attraction, 
may be in one corner as at A, above the 
willow, Plate LIX, but the point about 
which all attractions of every kind are 
balanced, B, the 
vertical center line of the frame, and 
usually somewhat above the geometric 
center, C. 

The photographer who produced the 
headland in Plate LIX disregarded all 


is invariably on 
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PLATE LX. 


THE 
MELVIN MEMORIAL, SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY, 
CONCORD, MASS. BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH. 
AN ORIGINAL AND STRIKINGLY BEAUTIFUL WELL 
BALANCED COMPOSITION, 


MOURNING VICTORY OF THE 


this. His center of interest is divided, 
A and A; his center of Balance is some- 
where near B, perhaps it is even lower 


on account of the immense pull of the 
ripples in the lower left corner. It 
certainly is not above the geometric 
But look at Plate LX. 
Daniel Chester French, in his epoch- 
making Melvin Memorial, Sleepy Hol- 


center C, 


low Cemetery, Concord, has balanced 
a whole figure with a sparkling spray 
of laurel. And notice how high the 
center of balance is,—almost as high 
as the center of interest. Charles 
Wellington Furlong who made the nega- 
tive for Plate LXI, adjusted the jugs on 
the seat that they might add the greatest 
possible weight to the attraction of the 
pan on the wall, and then cut the pan in 
two with his margin line to give it addi- 
tional attraction for the eye, in order 
to bring the whole composition into 
balance. In Plate LXII, William P. 
Atwood has balanced the weight of the 
boulders by combining a vista of dis- 
tance with a great cloud. The center of 
gravity (balance) in this case is some- 
what below the geometric center, as 
in so many Japanese compositions. 
Mr. Mergenthaler, in Plate LXIII, has 
balanced the mass and dapple of his 
Poplar Trees with an auto supplement- 
ing a most alluring vista. The pull 
of that long road is immense. Hide 
the right third of the picture with a 
card and observe the unbalanced effect 
of the left two-thirds. 

Plate LXIV, Park Street Spire from 
Old Granary Burying Ground, Boston, 
a photograph by Jessie Tarbox Beals of 
New York, is another example of 
balance of unusual interest. While the 
spire is dim, it is the center of interest. 
The rows of dark gravestones force 
the eye to the tree trunk at the right. 
Here it proceeds upward, boosted by the 


























PLATE LXI A WELL BALANCED COMPOSITION BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 




















PLATE LXII. UP RIVER. A PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM P. ATWOOD, LOWELL, MASS. 
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PLATE LXIII THE KINDLY POPLARS. BY A. E. MERGENTHALER, FOSTORIA, OHIO. 
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PLATE LXIV. PARK STREET SPIRE FROM THE OLD GRANARY 


BURYING GROUND, BOSTON. BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 
THE ARTIST'S CHOICE OF SE ASON, BOTH IN THIS PICTURE 
AND IN THAT OPPOSITE, IS SUPREMELY IMPORTANT. 
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PLATE LXV. 


vertical line of the stones below. The 
oblique line of the first dark limb 
switches the eye toward the spire. The 
monument and the vertical trees near 
it help the eye upward, and the limbs 
against the sky around the spire all 
aid in directing the eye to its goal. 
All this activity of elements in the right 
half of the picture is well balanced by 
the checkered masses in the left half. 


WINTER EVENING, LOUISBURG SQUARE, 


SCHOOL ARTS 


BOSTON. BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


Of course a painter would have empha- 
sized the upper branches of the lefthand 
tree which diverge towards the right, 


that the tree as a whole might shoot 
the eye into the picture instead of out 
of it. But the photographer cannot 
take such liberties with nature. That 
is one of his limitations,—fortunately, 
or unfortunately, according to the 
point of view. 
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It would be difficult to produce a 
more pleasing example of balance than 
the “Louisburg Square” composition, 
Plate LXV, by Jessie Tarbox Beals. 
The pull of the mysterious darks at the 
left is balanced by the pull of the subtly 
varied lights at the right. The lure of 
the opening around the fence at the 
right is sufficient to counterbalance the 
tug of the old limbs against the sky. 
Cover the right quarter of the picture 
and see how unsatisfactory the remain- 


The composition as it stands is admira- 
ble from every point of view. Itischarm- 
ingly decorative in its space divisions, 
and quite as charmingly pictorial in 
its rhythm of dark and light. Tech- 
nically it approximates perfection. 

If ‘‘conduct is three-fourths of our life 
and its largest concern” as Matthew 
Arnold affirmed, then Composition is 
three-fourths of pictorial art and the 
largest concern of the photographer. 
And the ultimate aim of all composi- 





ing three-quarters instantly becomes. tion is Balance. 


If I were asked for some simple test by which we might 
hope to know a work of art when we saw one I should 
suggest something like this: Every work of art shows that 
Art 
is the humanity put into workmanship, the rest is slavery. 
The difference between a man-made work and a com- 
mercially-made work is like the difference between a gem 
and paste. We may not be able to tell the difference at 
first, but, when we find out, the intrinsic worth of the one 
is self-evident. Still it is highly important that 
mercial work shall be properly done after its own kind. 


it was made by a human being for a human being. 


com- 


Once more let me try to make it clear that by art, 
instructed thinkers don’t only mean pictures or quaint 


and curious things, or necessarily costly ones, certainly 
not luxurious ones. 
workmanship by competent workmen. 


They mean worthy and complete 


W. R. LETHABY 
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Good Ideas From Everywhere 


TO THE LEADERS WHO WISH TO BE AS WIDELY HELPFUL 


Please remember that we aim to keep this Department in touch with the calendar, 


propriate to the season. 
the time for publication —Tue Epirors. 


AS POSSIBLE: 
every project ap- 


Your Good Idea must be in our hands at least three months in advance of 


QUOTATIONS FOR USE DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 


All the leaves are turning yellow, 
Red, or brown. The fruit is mellow. 
Farmers take their harvest in 
’Ere the winter shall begin. 
Clara V. Coyle 


I love to wander thro the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 
When summer gathers up her robes of glory 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 
Sarah H. Whitman 


The sumac dons her jewels 
Of garnet’s glowing hue, 
And looks in rustic mirror, 
The brook, her charms to view 
Ray Laurance 


The maples, in close serried ranks, uphold 
Their standards of red and yellow, 
The orchard is burning in crimson and gold, 
The meadows are ripe and mellow; 
The sentinel poplar and sycamore 
Give 
And doff the brave colors which once they wore 


welcome to every newcomer, 

In honor of sweet, green summer. 

Zite lla Cooke 

The mountain ash 
Decked with autumnal berries that outshine 
Spring’s richest blossoms, yields a splendid 

show 
Amid the leafy woods. 


Wordsworth 


The hills are bright with maples yet, 
But down the level land 

The beech leaves rustle in the wind 
As dry and brown as sand. 

* * * 

His store of nuts and acorns now 
The squirrel hastes to gain, 

And sets his house in order for 


The winter’s dreary reign. 


Alice Cary 


When the summer days are past, 
Perfect days that could not last 
And the autumn draweth near, 

. . * 
Then the splendor doth unfold 
Of thy scarlet and thy gold. 
Late but sure thy glory came, 
Shaming even the maple’s flame. 
Clothing thee from head to feet, 

Bittersweet 


Elizabeth W. Dennison 


And all around me every bush and tree 
Says Autumn’s here, and Winter soon will be. 


Lowe ll 
Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the book of nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 
Hood 


It was only a little leaf, 
But on it did shine the sun, 
The winds did caress, the birds did sing, 
And it lived till its work was done. 
M. J. Savage 


Chestnuts, clicking one by one, 
Escape from satin burrs. 


Helen Hunt Jackson 


Our forests that so lately stood 
Like any green familiar wood, 
Aladdin’s fabulous tale repeat; 
The trees drop jewels at our feet 


L ucy Larcom 


Often when a riotous night 
Has ruined half the wood’s delight, 
There breaks a spring day, warm and bright, 
And the thrush sings 
As though his April were in sight 
Of quickening things. 
F. W. Bourdillon 
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WELL ARRANGED PAPERS. The originals were made by grammar school pupils, Brookline, 
Mass. Ordinary practice paper was used, with colored crayon, middle value, as indicated by 
the dotted lines. The most appropriate and pleasing layout for each kind of school paper is 
decided by class conference. Each pupil chooses the color crayon he prefers to use. In plan- 
ning such papers there must be a good reason for every line and space. 
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OCTOBER PROJECTS FOR ALL GRADES 


URING October the emphasis should continue to be placed on beauty in every scrap of school 
work produced, that the habit of thinking about excellence of expression, through form, 
color and technique, may be fostered. The teacher should consult with the pupils as to the kind 
of paper, and the medium to be used (pencil, pen, crayon, water color, etc.) in each and every bit 
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PLATE II. DECORATIVE DESIGNS SUCH AS KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN PRODUCE BY TEARING AND PASTING PAPER. 


of hand work involved in the day’s program. The nature of the lesson will determine the means 
of expression, the time that may properly be devoted to it, and all other details. The cheapest 
manila paper may be best for this recitation in written arithmetic; but the best of drawing paper 
may be none too good for this memorable quotation, to be hand lettered and kept in sight for the 
month. In either case the same thoughtfulness should be invoked. The motto of every teacher, 
every class, every pupil, should be that of “ Nature”’ 

“Without halting, without rest, lifting better up to best.” 
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PLATE Ill. NOVEL HALLOWE'EN MASKS EASILY MADE FROM LARGE PAPER BAGS. 


The observation of Nature for color, for color 


schemes, for decorative elements, and for decora- 
tive arrangements, should be continued, with a 
greater emphasis upon application to useful 
things. The high lights in the school calendar for 
October, such as Columbus Day and Halloween, 
should receive due attention, with such variation 
in treatment as the interests and capacities of the 
children in the different grades would suggest. 
Above all feed the eyes of children in all 
grades with beautiful objects—clusters of seed 
packs well arranged in appropriate receptacles, 
bouquets of curled and ripened leaves, examples of 
beautiful things, clipped from magazines, brought 
from home, borrowed from the neighbors, from 
department stores, etc. Do not forget to use the 
beautiful school work done in previous years, and 
other beautiful work acquired through exchange 
with other schools. 
THE MASKS FOLDED FLAT. WELL ARRANGED PAPERS, produced 
by grammar school children, Pierce School, 
Brookline, are reproduced as the first plate this month, page 69. A class discussion, guided by 
the teacher, in every grade, will insure the most appropriate and pleasing form for every kind of 
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PLATE IV. INTERIORS WORKED OUT ENTIRELY IN PAPER. THE RESULT IS A 
MORE CONSISTENT WHOLE THAN WHEN THE INTERIOR IS COMPOSED FROM MANY 
DIVERSE MATERIALS, PRESENTING INCONGRUITIES IN SCALE AND TEXTURE. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATION. The second in a series of ten, one for each month of the 
school year, by James Hall. The pictorial panel shows a bit of hillside with a few corn shocks 
and pumpkins, suggestive. of harvest time, and a few crows arriving for their Thanksgiving 
dinner. In copying upon the blackboard lay out the rectangle of the whole; subdivide it into 
the three panels; letter the heading; draw the picture; finish the calendar. Use a squared 
crayon, held obliquely, for the lettering. 
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written work called for by the daily program. Children will vie with one another in realizing 
the ideal, and enthusiasm will run high. Soiled, careless, crumpled papers wiil soon disappear 
No motive has yet been discovered which will hold so large a number of pupils to so high a level Y 
of effort for so long a time, as the motive to secure Beauty in a useful thing. 


TORN PAPER DESIGNS. Plate II shows six examples by kindergarten pupils under the 
direction of Miss Margaret C. Seaver, Miss Woodward’s Private School, Boston. A square is 
folded on a diameter, for the first border design, and torn to make the frame. Both the frame 
and the central square from its opening are used to make the border by pasting upon a dark ground 
of a similar hue. The margin lines are torn from a larger sheet. The other designs with square 
units are made in the same way. To make the bilateral flower designs fold an oblong sheet on 
its long diameter. Tear off the whole edge to make the frame. Tear the stem from the folded 
edge. Tear the central petal of the flower from the folded edge. Tear the side petals and the 
leaves from the remaining portion of the oblong piece. Arrange the parts on a dark sheet of 
similar hue, and paste them into shape. Manila drawing paper with dark brown bogus paper 
makes a good combination, although any tint and shade of one color, or any one color with black, 
or white with any one color, are also acceptable. 


HALLOWEEN MASKS. Plate III shows two masks made from large paper bags decorated 
with silhouettes. The originals came to us from B. Rosenstein, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
the smaller illustration the masks are shown folded as the bags were folded. The originals were 
of yellow paper and decorated with black silhouettes on all four sides. 


ROOM INTERIORS IN PAPER. While cardboard rooms furnished with rugs, tables, 
chairs, pictures, etc., made from paper, are flimsy and unsatisfactory to the adult mind, they 
seem all right to children, and children greatly enjoy making them. Seldom have better interiors 
of this kind been produced than those reproduced from photographs of the originals as Plate IV. 
Here are not only the usual objects, but pictures, vases, potted plants, draperies, etc., which com- 
bine to produce a more consistent whole than is usually produced by the use of diverse materials 
Notice not only the individual objects but their arrangement with reference to each other and 
to the wall spaces. Unfortunately the name of the author wa; not given. 


OCTOBER FLAVOR should be given to much of the work of the month in all grades. An 
October Calendar upon the blackboard, such as that designed and drawn by Mr. Hall, and re- 
produced on page 73, will be a constant reminder of the Fall, throughout the northern zone, at 
least. The designs by Mr. Bailey, drawn in pen-and-ink by Mr. Davis, which appear as Plate 
VI on page 75, may be adapted to various kinds of school products and to blackboard use. 
Such elements help to give distinction to the work of the children and add to its significance and 
value. Moreover the utilization of such material in the production of beautiful things will tend 
to establish a habit of mind of the utmost importance in the industrial arts. 


PAPER CONSTRUCTION. At this season the flag of Spain and the symbols of Columbus, 
a model Caravel, etc., all described and illustrated in previous numbers of Tae Scnoot Arts 
MAGAZINE might be made; and of course various models of Jack-o’-lantern will be made. 


CANDLE SHADES for Halloween will be suitable projects this month. The designs may 
be as fanciful as anybody can make them. Here is the description of a more serious type of shade 
by Miss Winifred Yates of Smithfield, Texas: 


We are all more or less familiar with the imitation candle shade, made of flimsy drawing paper and tissue paper» 
—but perhaps there are some teachers who will be interested to know that with very little trouble, a light or candle 
shade that is useful as well as beautiful may be constructed 

This shade is made of thin stiff cardboard and wash silk, or chiffon, and offers almost endless possibilities in the 
way of design. Conventionalized flower designs are especially good, though a mechanical design such as the accom- 
panying illustration (Plate VII) is easier for children to construct. The dimensions given here are for an electric light 
shade, to be slipped over the socket when the globe is removed. If a candle shade is preferred, the tops of the slides 
should be made three and a half instead of two inches, and the top should be left out 
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DECORATIVE DESIGNS, appropriate to the harvest season. By Henry T. Bailey. Drawn 
by Ronald F. Davis. 
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PLATE VII. WORKING DRAWINGS FOR A DURABLE AND EFFEC- 
TIVE ELECTRIC LIGHT OR CANDLE SHADE. BY WINIFRED YATES. 
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The silk lining may be cut from a strip 18 by 5 inches, if the pieces are laid carefully, one up, and the next one 
down. Wash silk is usually twenty-seven inches wide, and it can be procured for fifty cents a yard. If the teacher 
cares to buy the goods herself and cut it in half-yard pieces, then cut each piece into five lengthwise strips, the cost will 
be only five cents for each shade. If the goods are cut crosswise, it takes more than five cents worth. 

In the illustration, the strips numbered “‘d”’ are of stiff paper, the others of cardboard. Draw a paper pattern 
for the sides, and carefully transfer the design to one piece of the cardboard. Cut out the design with a sharp knife, 
or safety razor blade, and use this piece as a pattern for the other three sides. Next cut the two top pieces, and bend 
on the dotted lines of the piece numbered “‘a’’. Cut the strips, and fold them on the dotted lines. Now paint all the 
pieces black, the top numbered “b”’ on both sides and the others on one. Liquid shoe polish gives a metallic effect 
that is interesting 

Now spread the side pieces with paste, and arrange them on the silk. Cut out the silk to fit. Paste the tops of 
the sides to flaps of the top numbered “a.” Join the sides with the strips. Spread the top of “a’’ with paste, and on 
this paste top “b,”’ leaving an even margin (one-fourth of an inch) all around This makes the top stronger, and at 
the same time covers up the seams at the top 

I find that the pupils enjoy making the shades Indeed, there is no other construction work that gives such dis- 
play for an equal amount of labor. My pupils have had numerous opportunities to sell the shades, and often their 
parents wished them to make several for use over cluster lights. 


SYMBOLS OF THE DAYS. The designs are shown as Plate VIII, on page 78. These 
should be made of wood at least a half-inch thick, each a single flat piece. They should be colored 
appropriately and brilliantly. All the symbols should have a hole bored, as indicated by the 
dotted lines, to receive the pin of the standard. The standard should be turned by the older 
pupils, on a woodworking lathe, ahd painted black. It should be the duty of some pupil, for one 
week, to see that the right symbol is in place every morning. The stand may be upon the teach- 
er’s desk or in any other prominent position. The origin and history of the names of the days 
and their symbols will furnish excellent themes for research and language work. Guerber’s 
Myths of Northern Lands will furnish information. 


TILES IN MOSAIC. Flowers and seed packs, including sections of prints will furnish sug- 
gestions for squared-up patterns in color. A few excellent designs of this sort are shown as 
Plate IX, on page 79. These came to us from Miss A. I. Woods of Swarthmore, Pa., with the 
following text: 


7th Grade 

Problem: DESIGN A THREE INCH TILE (MOSAIC EFFECT) 

Use gray squared paper (14 inch squares) 

Three values: 

1. White (opaque 

2 Middle 

3. Dark 

Either of two plans may be followed. The first is to use white, one color and gray. If the color is used at middle 
value, the gray is the darker value; but if the color is dark, the gray will be middle value 

The second plan is to use white, two colors (complements), and gray (made of a mixture of the two colors). The 
following arrangements are suggested: 


1. White 1. White 
2. Middle (gray and a color) 2. Middle (two complementary colors 
3. Dark (the complement of the first color) 3. Dark (gray) 


Each value should form a definite part of the design. Balance of values should be maintained 


OBSERVATION LESSONS should be perpetual in all grades. The leaf studies, recom- 
mended last month for Grade VI, should be continued to inglude the autumn coloring. Lead the 
children to discover Nature’s two favorite methods of modifying the color schemes of leaves this 
month: (1) by the use of analogous colors; (2) by the use of the complementary. Have them 
make records in the form of beautiful sheets 


The tree studies, in Grade VII, should extend to the careful observation of an individual tree, 
by each pupil, and the making of sheets similar to that reproduced (as Plate X) on page 000. 
Having decided upon the tree, plan the sheet carefully. Make a preliminary study or two, and 
then proceed. Lay a sky wash of some pleasing color as a background, and when dry, draw the 
tree in silhouette, either in gray or color. Add such notes on the growth, etc., as may seem desir- 
able. The color of the margin line is an important factor in the appearance of the sheet. 
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Greatest dimension 
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in each case, 
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Henry T. Bailey. 


SYMBOLS to be made of half-inch wood, 
teacher’s desk or elsewhere in the school room, one for each day of the wee 
The standard should be turned upon a lathe. 
the symbols, one at a time. 


appropriately colored, and dis 
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layed upon the 
Designed . “by 


It will serve to support a 
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MOSAIC EFFECTS such as appears in terrazzo floors, secured by the use of body color on 
squared paper. By pupils under the direction of Miss A. I. Woods, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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COLUMBUS DAY in the upper grades may be celebrated with appropriate exercises, includ- 
ing the reading of essays recounting his life and achievements. An addition to the material usu- 
ally available is a picture of the latest tomb of Columbus, page 85, and this account of it by 
Dr. Oliver H. Howe, Cohasset, Mass.: 


An interesting shrine for every American is the tomb of Christopher Columbus in Seville Cathedral, Spain. Dying 
in Valladolid in 1506, his remains were taken to Seville l'o comply with the expressed wish of Columbus that his body 
might rest in the new lands which he had discovered, it was sent to the island of Haiti (Hispaniola) in 1549 and placed 
in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. On the cession of this island to France in 1796 it was removed to the Cathedral 
of Havana, where it remained until the liberation of Cuba in 1898. To restore it to Spanish territory, it was then 
carried back to Seville, where it now 18 

The tomb stands in the south transept of the cathedral, appropriately opposite the portal of San Cristobal. Clos« 
by is a colossal fresco of St. Christopher thirty-two feet high! Upon a massive pedestal four colossal figures bear upon 
their shoulders the casket containing the remains of the great discoverer rhe figures represent the four provinces of 
Spain in 1492—Castile, Leon, Aragon and Navarre 

The two forward figures, with heads erect and firm grasp upon cross and oar suggest pride and majesty The 
heads and shoulders of the other two figures are distinctly bowed, suggesting awe and grief, while one hand of each 
rests tends rly upon the edge ot the casket 

The robes and crowns of the figures are blazoned with the symbolism of each province. Castile is ornamented 
with castles and royal crowns and wears a battlemental diadem Leon displays the lion rampant, together with pome- 
granates significant of the recent conquest of Granada and the scallop shell of St. James (Santiago), the patron saint of 
Spain, who was buried within the province. Aragon wears a shield of vertical stripes and her robe is ornamented with 
bats with extended wings. Navarre wears a corselet of interlaced chains and a robe embellished with fleur-de-lis indi 
cating her French affiliations. Over the casket is a pall emblazoned with the arms of Columbus—a shield quartered 


bearing above the emblems of Castile and Leon, and below symbolic islands and four anchors 

PLATE XIII, page 87, contains seven designs that may be found useful in connection 
with historical papers, tableaux, etc., having to do with Columbus. At the top are two 
forms of the “Shield of Columbus.’’ These appear in historical paintings and illustrations, 
sometimes as shields borne by Columbus or his soldiers, sometimes as banners, sometimes as 
devices upon the sails of his ships. The arms of Spain are shown at the left, in the Plate; 
and a front and side view of the Santa Maria, the flag ship of Columbus, are given below, 
and at the right. The other two devices have references, first, (in the lower right corner) to 
the famous story of the making of the egg stand on end (the legend meaning He did it) and 
second, to the fact that Columbus presented to mankind the world, as it were, upon a golden 
tray. All of these may be interpreted in various ways, according to the conditions under 
which they might be used. 


The mountain ash, 

Decked with autumnal berries that outshine 
Spring’s richest blossoms, yields a sple ndid shou 
Amid the leafy woods; and ye have seen, 

By a brookside or solitary tarn, 

How she her station doth adorn; the pool 

Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 


Are brighte ned round her. 
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PLANT LIFE 10 1-38 PINE (Soft) 





“AN OLD 
SOFT 
PINE 









TREE STUDY. The silhouette of a soft pine tree, some two hundred years old, standing in an 
exposed place, the top of a hill. Its form shows the effect of the pruning by storms on its north 
side, and of the stimulation by sunshine on its south side. A 9x12 sheet with the drawing well 
placed within the margin lines 
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Editorial Comment and News 


AN IMPORTANT ADDRESS 

IVE HUNDRED business men in 

the city of Chicago took time from 
a busy day, not long ago, to listen to an 
address on Industrial Art, by Dr. 
James P. Haney, Director of Art in 
High Schools, New York City. Dr. 
Haney spoke upon invitation of the 
His 


address was so full of facts that every 


Chicago Association of Commerce. 


supervisor and teacher of art should 
know, and the facts were so deftly used 
to give weight to the main proposition, 
that a large part of the address is repro- 
duced herewith :* 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF 


TRIAL ART 

The other day there came to my desk a vol- 
ume made by students. It came from a single 
class in the art school of Leicester, England. 
This class was one in lithography, and every 
page in the book had been designed, drawn, 
put on the stone and through the press by an 
individual student. 


IN DUS- 


These pages were beau- 
tiful and noteworthy examples of lithography. 
Yet this work was only a small part of that 
done in one little known industrial art school 
in England. When, however, 
thorough is this preparation, ones see the first 
This 
principle looks to see each student so prepared 
in his specialty that he may successfully prac- 
tice it in the industrial world. 

The idea that we are able in this country to 


one sees how 


and basal principle of these schools. 


develop our educational system by ourselves, 
and without reference to educational systems 
How grave this error 
is, in industrial education, one can scarcely 


elsewhere, is an error. 


realize until one comes to study in detail the 
industrial preparedness of our foreign competi- 
tors. Art schools is of 


education in these 


serious concern to the state. It is regarded, 


*The whole address has been published by 
Home and Abroad 


The Prang Company in a pamphlet entitled Industrial 


economically, as one of the most important 
things that the state can be interested in, for 
on every hand it touches industry. 

I have been in towns which were filled with 
steel works; there was an industrial art school 
for these workers. I have been in towns which 
were filled with silk factories; there was an 
industrial art school for silk workers. 
may find pottery schools, lace workers’ schools, 


So one 


etc., in villages, and schools offering art train- 
ing in half a dozen industries in larger towns. 
It is virtually a fact that every continental 
city of any importance has an industrial art 
school of its own, supported in part by city 
and in part by the state. In these schools 
they have splendid equipments, but from our 
point of view, ridiculously small classes. 

In one foreign town—‘‘Somewhere in 
Germany,” | 
which was 


He took me 


through the various classes, some with twenty 


France,”’ or ‘“‘Somewhere in 


visited an industrial art school 


directed by a personal friend. 


students, some with fifteen, until we came at 
Here 


we saw a well-paid professor, who was teaching 


last to an advanced architectural class. 
day and evening. He had a studio of his own 
next to the big studio of the school, and pursued 
his own profession at the same time that he 
gave criticism in the school, but his class when 
seen only numbered three. I shaped very 
carefully a question and put it to the director. 


SEEKING THE ONE MAN 


“Sir,” said I, “although this class is not 
large, I nevertheless assume that you consider 
My friend understood 
well enough what was in my mind. He turned 


and looked me in the eye, and said: ‘“‘ My dear 


the course a success.’”’ 


sir, the men who can do this advanced type of 
architectural design are very few. If we only 
had one man we should offer this course to 
him, for who knows what that man might do 
for the architecture of our country.”’ 

You can draw from this answer some idea 
as to what is the chief motive behind this train- 
ing of the talented worker. It is that he shall 


A rtgat 
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BEAUTY OF FORM is dependent on agreeable proportion and refinement of line. 


In natural 


objects the circle while being the basis of structure (as revealed in horizontal sections) is seldom 


to be found in side views. 
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Contours of growth show curves of force and grace 
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be trained to the point where he can work 
with the greatest efficiency, not merely for his 
own sake, but for the sake of the state, which, 
too, profits by his skill. 
AND IN EUROPE 

In this country we have a number of arts 
and crafts societies. For the most part these 
very influential or 


HERE 


are not far-reaching. 
Abroad there may be seen associations of fore- 
most art workers with great business organ- 
izations behind them. Their establishments 
are to be found in all the large cities, with 
rooms beautifully fitted up for the exhibition 
of contributors’ works. Artists of note are 
back of these associations and are delighted 
to sign their contributions. Hence, one finds 
single pieces of furniture, or whole rooms, 
designed by men famous in the art world. 
These men, trained by the state, are proud to 
lend their talent to the development of the 
industrial arts. Thus the state draws interest 
on its investment. 
OUR ART SCHOOLS FEW 

You can number the public industrial art 
schools of this country, supported by state or 
Our 
national shortcoming in this respect is amazing. 
When my friends abroad had shown me their 
schools, they turned and said: ‘‘ Now tell us 
about your great New York school.” I said: 
“T am very have They 
said: ‘‘We know the American habit of mak- 
ing fun. You are joking. Tell about 
New York public art school.” I said: “I 
am sorry but we have none.”” They would 
not believe it! They could not believe that 
a city of five million inhabitants, one of the 


city funds, on the fingers of two hands. 


sorry; we none.” 


your 


greatest manufacturing cities in the world, 
had not self-interest and public spirit enough 
to sift out its talented workers and use them 
To them it 


was inconceivable, because contrary to their 


for the benefit of city and state. 


ideas of economic common sense. 

I failed in another particular to convince 
my foreign friends. This happened when I 
tried to translate the phrase which reads in 
English, as follows: ‘‘There are many in 
America who think that the teaching of draw- 
ing is a frill.””’ Can you translate that into 
French? Can you translate that into German? 
I_ found it very difficult. The 


reason Was 


because my hearers had not the condition of 
mind which enables one to make the transla- 
tion. If you wish to say a thing is “a frill’’ 
in education, you must have for hearer, a man 
who understands what you mean by thinking 
lightly of the subject. If he has been trained 
from boyhood, to look at industrial art educa- 
tion as one of the things which it is most profit- 
able to the state to develop, to attempt to make 
him understand that there is a great industrial 
people who look upon it as a frill, is to try to 
make an idea plain which is quite foreign to his 
thinking. My friends abroad listened with 
amazement, and were incredulous when I left 
them. 
THE FOREIGN ART SCHOOL 
Permit me to draw for you a picture of a 
typical industrial art school—one of the great 
group of schools which spot the map of Europe 
You must fancy 
a good sized building with a score of large 
studios for the students and nearly as many 
artist 


in the pattern of the cities. 


smaller ones for the teachers 
There will also be an auditorium, or meeting 
hall, for public lectures, and an exhibition 


gallery in which choice specimens of the stu- 


more 


dents’ work are to be shown. 

Great numbers of students we shall not see, 
for the classes are never very large. Twenty 
or twenty-five students may at most be found 
in the entering sections, but as one follows 
groups through the into the 
higher grades, one finds their numbers growing 


these school 
Some have gone to work, some have 
not been able to keep the pace. The school, 
however, makes every effort to retain through- 
work 


smaller. 


out the course those whose indicates 


them to be of unusual talent. 


POVERTY SHALL NOT GENIUS 


asked of all 
though these for local pupils are never high 


VEIL 
Fees are entering students, 
The boy of talent, who cannot pay these mod- 
erate charges, sees them reduced, or cut in 
half. If he still cannot afford to pay them, 
they are waived altogether and he is accepted 
free. If even then he cannot remain in the 
school, and yet shows by his work that he is 
full of promise, the school pays him to attend! 
We call such payments “ They 
call them “stipendia”; but by either name, 
they mean only one thing: that the school, or 


scholarships. ”’ 
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TOMB OF COLUMBUS by Mélida. In the south transept of the Cathedral of Seville, Spain. 
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rather the state, which is behind the school, 
regards it as more to its interest to see that the 
student with special gift or talent stays in the 
school, than that he be allowed to leave with- 
out that talent being perfected to a point where 
it will be a matter of profit to the state. Again 
the question is regarded as an economic one 
in which the welfare of the state is best served 
by the training of the worker to the point of 
greatest efficiency. 
ANXIETY 

I had occasion, not long ago, to visit a man- 
ufacturer of fine furniture in New York City. 
Said he, as he took me through his workshop: 
“T am very much concerned.” I asked him, 
“Why?” and he replied, ‘‘My best workmen 
In a few short years these 


ABOUT TOMORROW 


are growing old. 
men you see here will no longer be able to 
work, and I know not where men are to be 
obtained to replace them.’’ ‘‘Why not,’’ said 
I, ‘“‘secure your workmen from the same source 
“‘Alas,’’ said 
Each of these 


whence you ob ained these?”’ 
he, ‘‘that will be impossible. 
men was trained in a foreign industrial art 
school. They are all expert workmen who had 
years of schooling before their years of prac- 
tice in the trade. We have sought in vain to 
secure native talent with anything like this 
careful training. The lads who apply to us 
for positions lack, woefully, any technical 
knowledge, and there is no school to which 
they can go which will train them in the higher 
branches of this work. As you know, the ap- 
prenticeship system has virtually disappeared 
and we are in no position to train them our- 
selves, so what we are to do I do not know.”’ 

This, gentlemen, is not an overdrawn pic- 
ture of what is to be seen in many factories 
throughout our country. Consciously, or 
unconsciously, we have, for many years, been 
using talent trained in oreign industrial art 
schools in the development of our own indus- 
tries. Not a few men who have been state- 
trained abroad, have been employed by us to 
our advantage. But now there flares on the 
other side of the water a conflagration. This 
has not only consumed some of the best blood 
trained in the schools of the warring nations, 


1See Educational Work of American Museums 
*See Art in College Courses 
By Charles Falens Kelley. 


3See Art Education 


but has shut many of these institutions and 
will leave them, for many years, at a disad- 
vantage in meeting the needs of their own 
communities, let alone supplying us with expert 
workers. 
TRADE’S ARMY OF OFFENSE 

We are surely short-sighted if we fail to 
realize how important this question is soon to 
The economic questions involved in 
“Peace 


become. 
the war, will not be settled by any 
Convention,’’ for deep lying among the causes 
of this international quarrel, are questions as 
to who shall control the channels of trade, who 
shall govern the markets, who shall, in econ- 
omic sense, “‘have a place in the sun?’ Peace 
may come on border lines, but the economic 
war for markets keeps on, and in this war the 
skilled designer plays a major part. It is a 
war fought by the man behind the pencil 
rather than the man behind the gun. The 
question with us is not only the training of an 
army of defense, which shall, by its skill, offer 
goods which shall be first choice in our home 
markets, but the training of an army of offense, 
which shall produce goods so well-designed and 
made; that world markets, other than our own, 
will become ours by virtue of the attractiveness 
of our product. 
SIGNS OF AWAKENING 

While the Massachusetts 
Art School, Boston, still remains as the 
only art educational institution in the 
country entirely supported by the 
state, signs are not wanting that a new 
day is at the dawning. Art museums 
are awakening to their opportunities 
and duties;' {the colleges are coming 
alive;? professional art schools are mul- 
tiplying and improving;? and big com- 
mercial concerns like the General Elec- 
tric Company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and others that might be named, 
are seriously interested in art instruc- 
tion for their emp‘vyees. The well 


Normal 


By Paul Marshall Rea. 
By Alfred Vance Churchill. 
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established art schools all over the coun- 
try were never more prosperous, nor 
were they ever in so close touch with 
“the trade.’”’ The high school work, 
stimulated by that in New York City 
under the leadership of Dr. Haney, is 
rapidly improving, both in technique 
and in practical values. Printing as 
a school craft is promoting applied art, 
and Photography is beginning to be 
appreciated as an art educational factor 
in the public schools. The Industrial 
Art Text Books are beginning to pro- 
duce results of vital consequence, and 
are destined to have the co-operation 
“drawing 
improved character. The 
summer art and the 
crafts are taught were full of teacher- 
Another hope- 


in the near future of other 
books” of 
schools where 
students last summer. 
ful sign is the growing interest in ma- 
chinery for finding, sorting, and training 
talented children. In the development 
of such machinery, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and Tren- 
ton, N. J., are among the leaders. 
LOCAL MUSEUMS 

Let us not for one moment forget 
that the children in every grade must 
see beautiful things, and discuss beau- 
tiful things to discover the secrets of 
success in producing beautiful things. 
The children should be taken in small 
groups to the nearest museum of art, 
to private collections, to individual 
objects in private houses. They should 
assist in every possible way in enriching 
the school collection of excellent things. 
The Alphabeticon should be constantly 
growing. 

The school authorities should buy 
such sets of fine plates as Meheut’s 


1Published by the Beaux Arts Shop, 133 W. 13th St., 


*Imported by G. Broes Van Dort Coe., Chicago, III 





Studies, and the Broderies 
done under the direction of the Princess 
Tenicher,? and distribute them among 
the High and Junior High 
The special volumes published by the 
International Studio, and the large vol- 


umes of decorative designs, plant stud- 


Animal 


Schools. 


ies, ete., illustrated in color and pub- 
lished by French and German houses, 
should be similarly made use of. Seeing 
is not only believing, but being enriched 
for better work. As Dr. Hager of the 
State Normal School, Mass., 
used to say, “ You can’t draw molasses 
Who would have 


Salem, 


out of an empty jug.”’ 

such sweets must—‘ Buy a jug full!” 

HEARTY AND SUCCESSFUL 
CO-OPERATION 


Statehood Centennial, as cele- 
brated in Cass County, made a ripple in the 
office of THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. Here 


is part of a letter which accompanied samples 


Indiana’s 


of the Program: 

“IT am enclosing programs of our Centennial 
The 
designed by pupils of the grades and high 
school. All and 
grades and the pupils in the Art Department 


Celebration of Indiana. covers were 


pupils of seventh eighth 


competed for the honor. We chose one design 
from each of our large buildings and had plates 
made of them which were used to print the 
3000 programs. These programs sold at five 
cents each to defray expenses of publication. 
The pupils of second grades cut the thread 
with which to sew the programs and the pupils 
of sixth, seventh and eighth grades sewed the 
booklets. The first episode of the pageant 
contained 900 pupils in costumes of insect, 
fairies, birds, etc. Dawn, in gray, was rep- 
resented by 150 pupils, and Twilight, in violet, 
by the same number. The Spirit of Civiliza- 
tion and her train were represented by 60 girls 
in Greek costume. 

““Everybody—teachers, parents, pupils, and 
citizens, helped to make this a success.” 


Jennie B. Mackintoss, Logansport, Ind. 


New York City. 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


The books here reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 


teachers of art and handicraft. A starred 


exceptional value to our readers. 


title 
Any book here mentioned may be 


indicates that the book is, in our opinion, of 


purchased through the 


Expert Service Department, School Arts Magazine, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS IZOR’S GOOD BOOK 
*CosTuME DesiGN AND Home PLANNING is 
the title of an attractive and sensible little 
volume by Estelle Peel Izor, whose reputation 
for good work has been spreading from Indian- 
The purpose of this 
volume is to help establish in the minds of girls 


apolis for several years. 


‘“‘a sane sensible well-balanced attitude toward 
and towards the home as “the vital 
center of all life’s activities.”” Without pre- 
amble or whereas the author commands the 
attention at once and holds it to the end. 
The book is the result of experience in teach- 
ing; it is well written, captivatingly illustrated, 
has odd and pleasing end papers, several 
hand-lettered pages of rare beauty, and four 
plates in color. It 1s without doubt the best 
single volume for teachers who are required 
to teach Costume Design to Junior high school 
pupils. It will prove helpful, however, to 
upper grammar and high school teachers 
everywhere who have to help young people 
to think seriously about their own personal 
relation to clothing and shelter. ' 


ON COMMERCIAL DESIGN 

Mr. Benjamin Sherbow’s book *MAKING 
Type Work will be welcomed by every teacher 
who has anything to do with printing. Em- 
bodying the results of a dozen years of experi- 
ence in publishing, advertising, and printing, 
this modest little volume is rich in information 
and suggestion for those who design posters, 
write advertisements, or lay out commercial 
printing, as well as for those who deal directly 
with type and ink.* The text is concise and 
lucid and the illustrations are convincing. 
This book admirably supplements Parsons’ 
pioneer work Art in Advertising. 

ON WOODWORKING 

*WoopworK FOR SECONDARY ScHOOLS is 

the title of Prof. Ira 8. Griffith’s latest book, 


dress, ”’ 


‘Published by the Atkinson, Mentze: Co., Chicago. 
*Published by The Century Company, New York 


his sixth, published by the Manual Arts Press 
The 366 pages are solid full of winnowed in- 
formation. It an encyclopedia of 
chapter a book in 
nine of them, with 580 
If one looks to this book for a 
definite course of 


is almost 
woodworking 
itself ”’ 
illustrations. 


“Every 
-and there are 


program of 
projects, he will be disappointed. The book 
furnishes everything but that. Much of the 
subject matter, should limitations of time or 


instruction, a 


equipment prevent its use in connectién with 
specific shop experience, may be assigned for 
reading and study from the purely informa- 
tional point of view.”’ Price $1.90 postpaid 


ON JEWELRY 

Hanv-Wrovucat Jewe ry is the title of a 
modest little volume by H. R. Sorensen and 
S. J. Vaughn. 
detail “the actual making of jewelry from the 
very simplest work to the most difficult pro- 
cesses of working complicated patterns and 
mounting precious stones in gold. In doing 
this the same methods of work are described 
as are used in the best commercial shops in 
this country.”’ Excellence of workmanship 
is emphasized rather than beauty of design. 
Perhaps the distinctive contribution of this 
book to the literature of the subject is its last 
chapter, Precious Stones. Information widely 
scattered through other books has been brought 
together here and put into the right form for 
junior craftsmen. The book is published by 
the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Price $1.10 postpaid. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 
Among American writers who deal with the 
perplexities of the human spirit in this twen- 
tieth century, Eleanor Rowland achieved dis- 
tinction through her stimulating volume 
The Right to Believe. Miss Rowland has 
given us another book well worth reading, 


Its purpose is to describe in 


Price $.90 Postpaid 


Price $1.35 postpaid 
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*THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ART, a series of five 
studies in analytical esthetics. The author 
makes clear those fundamental characteristics 
of Sculpture, the Minor Arts, Painting, Music, 
and Natural Beauty, which define the realm 
of each, and, when apprehended, promote 
intelligent observation and taste. Here are 
a few sample sentences: “Art is a translation 
. The idea, 
enough of 


idea into a substance 


when well chosen, exhibits just 


of an 


spiritualize its mass, without 
“Despite the fact that 
good industrial art can stand alone, only in 


liveliness to 
quarreling with it.” 


the place for which it was designed can we 
get its full charm.” ‘“‘No art sings so exclu- 
sively of happiness and delight in living as 
does that which deals in the fashioning from 
exquisite material the typical tools of the life 
“the 
immortalizes a conjunction 
“Enthusiasm 


of humanity.” In a great painting 


moment chosen 
that can never be repeated.” 
for natural beauty is felt by none more keenly 

The whole 
‘fine 


than by the artists themselves. 
field of esthetics extends over 
as well as the fine arts and without a sensi- 
tiveness to the appeal of one, the other would 


nature’ 


not exist. It is not, then, an opposition be- 
tween those who delight in nature and those 
who delight in art; but between those who love 
who love both!” Price 


but one and those 


$1.10 postpaid. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS 
(Continued from page 88) 

THE NEWS of 

reached a point where it is published at regular 


Pittsburg, Kansas, has 
intervals by the seventh and eighth grade boys. 
Application for entrance as second-class matter 
is pending at the post office. In other words, 
after three years of slow perseverance in “in- 
ducing”’ spontaneous self activity, the publica- 
tion is on the map, so to speak. There has 
been no assistance from the school authorities 
in this work, though this year the boys have 
had the advice of an expert printer in getting 
out their paper in better condition —The man 
behind the gun is Lyle Brower, Supervisor of 
Drawing. 

JUST BEFORE CHRISTMAS last year, 
the Southern California Kindergarten Club 
held an exhibit of better books, better pictures, 





and better playthings for children. This was 
done because mothers in various parts of the 
city had expressed a desire for advice in regard 
to the choice of books and playthings to be 
The 
exhibit was held for three days in Los Angeles 
Shop- 


keepers were willing to lend an unlimited num- 


given their children at Christmas time. 
in a centrally located school building. 
ber of carefully selected books, pictures and 


The books 


which would arouse an 


those 
the best 
literature including Mother Goose rhymes, folk 


playthings. selected were 


interest in 


lore, fairy tales, myths, legends, and natural 
history. 
would stimulate physical activity and con- 


Among playthings, only those which 


structive interest and those which would 
develop the imagination of the child were 
chosen. The pictures exhibited were not 


They 


were such as might help through their very 


necessarily of children but for children. 


presence to silently shape the lives of the little 
ones. This good idea deserves trial in every 
state. 

HIGH SPOTS in New York High Schools 
is the title of a unique book of 128 pages by 
William H. Allen, and others, of the New York 
Institute for Public Service. The 
of tomorrow has 


Foreword 
says “‘The school been at 
work in Greater New York for more yester- 
days, in more forms, and at more places, than 
the public has realized.’’ This volume, full 
of surprises, is a good measuring rod for a 
school anywhere that thinks itself “advanced.”’ 
Among the surprises are some of the illustra- 
tions and diagrams! The book was prepared 
for distribution at the N. E. A. Meeting but 
may be had by applying to William H. Allen, 
51 Chambers St., New York City. 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY, which 
has a wide reputation for worldly wisdom, now 
publishes an Efficiency Service Bulletin, as 
the organ of its School Organization, on the 
Pacific Coast. Here is a significant item from 
the initial number: ‘‘ Mr. Pedro J. 
picked out twenty students who showed talent 


Lemos has 


in Freehand, and is going to give them an 
advanced course of twelve lessons in commer- 
cial art. Their class meets once a week at the 
San Francisco Institute of Art. The work con- 
sists of making Booklets, Car Ads., 
and Billboard and Newspaper Ads.” 


Posters, 
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MOTTO: 


“T will try to make this piece of work my best”’ 


The Old Continued The New Begun 


The Junior Guild is open to all of the old The Craftsman’s Guild is open to all teachers and 
members of the School Arts Guild and to boys supervisors of art education or industrial work. 
and girls of all grades 





PRIZES FOR BEST WORK PRIZES FOR BEST WORK 


During the month of October 1916 During the month of October 1916 
(Open to Grades V to VII inc.) Open for Professional work 
Subject is Best Drawing of Fruit or, Vegetable Subject is Book Cover Designs and Holiday 


Projects for use in the month of February. 
Medium: India Ink. 


in any medium. . 


FIRST PRIZE: Set of Drawing Instruments. 





SECOND PRIZE: Boxes of Water Colors. ONE FIRST PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - $10 


THIRD PRIZE: Boxes of Crayons. 


FOURTH PRIZE: Miniature Masterpieces. SS ee Coen: nee Ce omen 
School Arts Library, Value - - $5 


TWENTY HONORABLE MENTIONS 


= , , ONE THIRD PRIZE: Books selected from 
The number of patrons of this Magazine Gehool Arts Library. Value - - $3 
has increased to such an extent that it is abso- ; ——— 
lutely impossible for the editorial office to han- ONE FOURTH PRIZE: Books selected from 
dle the work unless those who submit the School Arts Librarv. Value - - $2 
drawings for the contests follow directions. pile sign =e : 
Pupil’s name, age, grade, school, and post office FIVE HONORABLE MENTIONS: Name 


address must be on the back of every sheet 
submitted, otherwise no notice will be taken 
of the drawing. All drawings submitted for 
awards become the property of the School Arts has increased to such an extent that it is abso- 
Publishing Company, and will not be returned. lutely impossible for the editorial office to han- 
Specimens must be the original work of dle the work unless those who submit the 
children. Send only the best work, never more drawings for the contests follow directions. 
than five specimens from a school. Send flat Name, and post office address of the contestant 
and unsealed. They should arrive not later must be on the back of every sheet submitted, 
than November 5. Prizes will be mailed two otherwise no notice will be taken of the draw- 
weeks after awards are published. Address ing. All drawings submitted for awards be- 
all work to: The Junior Guild, 120 Boylston come the property of the School Arts Publishing 
Street, Noston, Mass. Awards will be an- Company, and will not be returned. 
nounced in the January number. : 


to be published. 


The number of patrons of this Magazine 


Specimens must be the original work of 


, {op r wW7 , the: person submitting them. Send flat and 
AWARDS FOR MAY WORK unsealed. They should arrive not later than 
First Prize: A Box of Nickel-Plated November 5. Prizes will be mailed two weeks 


i ia R. : after awards are published. Address all work 
Drawing Instruments and the Badge. to: The Craftsman’s Guild, 120 Boylston 


Walter Bauman, VII-B, Wausau, Wis. Street, Boston, Mass. Awards will be an- 
nounced in the January number. 





SECOND Prize: A Box of Water Color 
and the Badge. Address all work to: The Craftsman’s Guild 
Arthur Beek, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 


Frances Cahill, VIII, Chicago, Ill. School Arts Publishing Co. 
Janet Erickson, V, Montgomery, III. 

William Stewart, VII-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mamie Suchting, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 
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120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











































“A Sort of Dull 
Red” 


What a ridicu- 
lous, indefinite 
color nomencla- 
ture is that now 
in general use! 
What a pity that 
in present-day 
standardizing of education there 
is no concerted effort to correct 
the bizarre and incongruous 
naming of colors! How cana 
child get a clear mental picture 
of any color or gradation of color 
unless an unvarying and prov- 
able system of color measure- 
ment is generally adopted ° 

Consider this vital subject 
carefully, and let us tell you 
about the 


Munsell 
Color System 


which overcomes all this groping about 
and provides an accurate and adequate 
color language. 





The Munsell System measures the 
three dimensions of color, establishes a 
scale, measures its intervals and names its 
qualities in unmistakable fashion. Yer 
the Munsell System is simple and easy to 
learn, and is attractive to any normal child. 

You certainly will want to read about 
this wonderful system. All the details 
are printed in a circular which we will be 
glad to send you, free, on request. Or 
for 40 cents we will include a box of 
Munsell colors. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material 
for the Munsell Coler System 


Boston, Mass. 
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TurrD PRIzeE: 
piece and a Badge of the Guild. 


Delores Ahlgren, VI, East Aurora, III. 

Edith Foote, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 

Ingwald Gesselman, VII, Wausau, Wis. 
Victor Groner, IV, Montgomery, III 

Herman Hadfieldy VII-B, New Bedford, Mass 
Douglas Morrison, V, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mildred Philips, VII, Montgomery, Lil. 

Ruth Pitman, V, Urbana, Ill. 

William Reuswig, VIII, Utica, N. Y. 
Lennerd Seim, IX, Wausau, Wis. 


FourtH Prize: A Badge of the Guild. 


Marian Courtney, VI, Urbana, IIl. 

Willa Bunker, VIII, Tulare, Cal. 

Loren Chappel, III, Marion, Indiana. 

Ruth Crouch, IV, East Aurora, Il. 

Mabel Dicken, II, Marion, Ind. 

R. Dryden, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 

Janette Farmer, VIII, Little Rock, Ark 
Lelia Gaylord, V, Montgomery, II. 

Mary A. Griffin, VI, Urbana, Ill. 

Edna Hammond, Wausau, Wis. 

Frank E. Harrison, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 
Howard Livsey, IV, Montgomery, Ill. 
Maymay MeMillan, VIII, Little Rock, Ark. 
Michall Sckora, III, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Helen Sonkup, VII, Wausau, Wis. 

Terol Simpson, VIII, Tulare, Cal. 

Anna Smith, VIII, Cle Elum, Wash 

Lillian Taylor, VIII, Westfield, N. Y. 

Alice Wright, VIII, Westfield, N. Y. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


Arthur Baker, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 
Frank Benes, VII-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jerry Callahan, VIII, Chicago, II. 

Amy Carland, VII, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gano Caywood, VIII, Utica, N. Y. 
Josephine Coates, VII, Wausau, Wis. 
Hilda Cornish, VIII, Little Rock, Ark. 
Elizabeth Crook, VII, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pearl Davaul, VIII, Little Rock, Arka. 
Edna A. Frobenius, VII, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Thomas F. Henson, VI, Geneva, N. Y. 
Wilbert Heatley, VII-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Virginia Hill, VII, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pauline Lingenfelser, VI, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lea Owen, VIII, Utica, N. Y. 

Alfred Payne, VIII, Utica, N. Y. 

Ruth Reynders, V-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vernie Schubert, VII, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Silvera, IV, Tulare, Cal. 

Thomas Sinon, VIII, Chicago, Ill. 
Richard Taylor, VII, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Verma Walluler, VI, Cle Elum, Wash. 
Josephine Ward, VII, Springfield, O. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS 


(Continued from page 90) 


IT IS A PLEASURE to draw with soft 
white chalk on a Hammett’s Hyloplate black- 
board. It has a good tooth, it does not crack, 
and it erases easily. As a board for personal 
use in the supervisor’s studio it has no superior. 


A Miniature Master- 
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ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY is a magazine 
worth watching. It is growing better every 
month. Among other features now appearing 
of special value to teachers of art, is a series 
of illustrated articles on fhe “Seven Wonders 
of the Ancient World,” by Dr. Edgar J. Banks. 


DIXON PENCILS now write Spanish as 
well as English, especially for the person who 
has in his pocket the Dixon pamphlet Useful 
Spanish Words and Phrases. It may be had 
free by any teacher asking politely. 


TWELVE GREAT PAINTINGS by Henry 
Turner Bailey has created a demand for an 
edition of the plates, for use in class work. 
The Prang Company has therefore put upon 
the market a Portfolio containing fine repro- 
ductions of the pictures Mr. Bailey interprets 
in such an individual and illuminating fashion. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 


MISS ANNIE B. PARKER for a long time 
the popular supervisor of drawing, Reading, 
Massachusetts, has gracefully retired from 
public service, to devote herself to art and 
craft activities of her own. Many fruitful 
and happy years to Miss Parker who has been 
a modest, faithful, constantly growing, tactful, 
and inspiring art educational leader in her 
State. 


THE SUNWISE TURN is the name of a 
Modern Book Shop at 2 East 31st Street, New 
York City, invented and managed by Mary 
Mowbray Clarke and Madge Jenison. Their 
little announcement, having the same title, 
would be an instructive addition to your Al- 
phabeticon. A stamp might bring a copy. 


COLOR INSTRUCTION based on the 
Munsell Nomenclature may now be self-given 
through the ingenious Charts and Masks 
designed by Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips of New 
York. The charts may be completed by any 
thoughtful person with a discriminating eye, 
using any good water colors. Address 113 
Central Park West. 


SEE AMERICA FIRST, at least in pic- 
tures. The Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., has made it possible for 
boys and girls everywhere to begin doing that. 
Send for that astonishing and instructive 
publication, the National Parks Portfolio, a 
collection of fine reproductions of 238 unusu- 
uly beautiful photographs, presenting “a 
panorama of our principal national parks set 
side by side for study and comparison.”’ 


You'll Like 
STRATHMORE 
GRAY 
ORKERS in chalk, 
charcoal or tempera 
will find Strathmore Gray 
exactly right in tone and 
surface; the perfect paper 
for the purpose. It is 
one of the many 


STRATHMORE 


ARTISTS PAPERS «n.d BOARDS 


Strathmore Gray reproduces 
as an absolutely even back- 
ground tone, without streaks 
or smudges or blurs or light 


spots. 


And Strathmore Gray retains 
this tone even if itis framed 
and exposed to the light. 

If your dealer does not have 
it in stock, he ‘can secure it 
promptly for you. 

We will be glad to send you a 
sample set and list of dealers 
if you will write us. 


STRATHMORE PAPER 
COMPANY 
Mittineauc. Mas;.U.S_A. 
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Questions! Questions! Questions! 


Bright active pupils constantly ask questions. 
If your school does not have a large dictionary 
why not bring its equipment up to maximum 
efficiency with the ‘One Supreme Authority.” — 


Webster s New International 


This great book not only answers the ordinary 
questions of spelling and pronunciation for words 
old and new, but unlocks the doors of biography 
and geography, art and science. 

More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
Geographical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 
Entries. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. The 
only dictionary with the divided page, character- 
ized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 


REGULAR and INDIA- PAPER EDITIONS 
Write for specimen pages, 
Illustrations, etc. Free a 
set of Pocket Maps if you gh 
name School Arts LZ” . 
Magazine. YP GD 
es 


30,000 







G.& C. Merriam Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 





ALL who saw at Sp: ngfield last May the 
exhibit of freehand drawings done by grammar 
school pupils, Stoneham, Mass., as a result of 
two years use of the Cross Drawing Glass for 
perfecting visual power, will be interested to 
know that Miss Evelyn F. Cross has prepared 
an article for this magazine telling how she 
secured such remarkable work. The ‘‘Cross” 
Glass is as worthless as any other mechanical 
test when it is used mechanically, for correct- 
ing drawings on paper. Miss Cross has proven 
that when it is rightly used for correcting vision 
the average grammar graduate can draw better 
than those supposed to be geniuses. 





" ’ ~,, 70 Fifth Ave. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Ney vor. 
Receives many calls for art and manual training teachers 
Recommends teachers to colleges, ; ublic and private schools 
in all parts of the country Wiii1aMm O. Pratt, Manager. 














UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
100 prints, postpaid, $1.00. 
Sample Packets (10 prints) for Picture 
Study. 3 for 30c. 6 for 50c. 
Write for fall announcement 
AMERICAN ART—a few advance 
printings, including work in the 
Library of Congress and other sub- 

jects in great demand. 

RODIN—twelve subjects, and also 
other additions specially requested. 
New Address: 9 BOYD ST., Newton, Mass. 
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The book is bound in cloth, contains 


unusually large. May we supply you? 





Costume Design and Home Planning 
By Estelle Peel Izor 


Director of Costume Design and Home Planning, 
Technical High School, Indianapolis 


Costume Design teaches the fundamentals and treats the subject from such points of view 
as good design, balance of space and color, proportion, suitability of materials to size and 
form, appropriateness to purpose, occasion and purse. 

Home Planning is presented from the economic as well as from the artistic point of view. 
chapters, 210 pages. 
priately illustrated with thirty illustrations, four being in color. 
This book, written from the standpoint of a teacher of practical experience, makes it invalu- 
able as a text for high schools, normal schools, and universities. 


SEE 


It is beautifully and appro- 
The list price is 90 cents. 


The advance sale has been 
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ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY 

Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 

2210 South Park Avenue, Chicago 
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